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Zelany equated the procedures of the testers and arrived at a ratio of
1.2 to 1.0 when the appraisals of the intelligence of delinquents and the
general population were related. Chassell found correlations of .10
to .39 of morality with intellect, a relationship she thinks is positive,
but low. She did, however, report delinquency rates among the
feeble-minded unusually high. Carl Murchison gave the Army Alpha
tests to a group of White convicts and discovered that the convicts
fared slightly better than the soldiers.1
While the evidence presented here indicates little, if any, statistical
relationship between feeble-mindedness and crime, we should not get
the impression that it is not an important factor in specific cases of
criminal behavior. Where it is associated with such factors as criminal
suggestion and the absence of good family, school, and neighborhood
influences that establish habits of law obedience, feeble-mindedness
may be a very important factor in the explanation of individual cases
of criminal behavior. The feebleminded, per se, are suggestible, not
bad.
Every discussion of the traits of criminals mentions psychoses.
Every author of such a discussion hastens to call attention to the con-
fusion among the authorities in the definition of the several forms of
mental disorganization, the arrays of diagnostic symptoms, and the
research methods used in relating mental illness to criminal behavior.
The psychoses are regarded as the most severe types of mental disorder
but of relatively infrequent occurrence (1 to 5 per cent) among pri-
soners admitted to penal institutions.2 Prison psychosis, which
develops after incarceration, is correlated positively with length of
sentence,3 indicating the ineffectiveness of present methods of treating
criminals. Types of mental disorder most frequently found in crimi-
nals are the syphilopsychoses, psychoses in combination with mental
deficiency, those related to the use of alcohol and drugs, dementia
praecox, manic-depressive psychosis, and psychopathic inferiority.4
Mental illness seems to be significant in the etiology of crime in three
ways: (1) where delusions of persecution lead the individual to attack
his imagined persecutor; (2) where the psychosis has the effect of
excluding the patient from relationships that give status, for which he
compensates by attention-getting behavior; and (3) where the psycho-
1 MurcMson, Carl, American White CnBoinal Intelligence, J. Crim. Law
Criminal, 1924, 15, 239.
8 Sutherland, op. c$. p. 107.
8 See Wood and Waite, op. cit. p. 273.
4 Parsons, A. P., Crime and the Criminal, p. 99, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York,
1926.